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air was piercing and cold, and the silence was intense. The
very fact that I had arrived in comfort in a train now seemed
to make Ur more desolate and remote than I could have
imagined.

Unlike my predecessors in this situation, I was not met by
a girl swinging a sun-bonnet or by an ancient man driving a
buggy, or even by the crowd of rusticated persons who
always came to the icscue of the man in a film. There was
nothing at Ur but dawn breaking over the flat land. As
the light grew stronger, it served only to reveal a wider
wilderness. But when the sun rose, it shone on a remarkable
feature of the landscape. About two miles away a mound
of reddish earth rose like a pyramid with a crushed apex. It
was an enormous structure, and it was unmistakably the
famous Ziggurat of Ur. I had seen many a photograph
of it and had read about it in many a book; and there it
was in the lonely early morning, only a short walk away
across the desert.

As I drew near to it across a dry, salty marsh, I could see
in the sharp sunlight that it was not a mound of earth, neither
was it shapeless: it was a great structure of mud brick, and
the ramps which led to its summit were clearly defined, even
from this distance.

I had not realised that the Ziggurat of Ur would be so
impressive, or that so much of it remained. All these temple
towers of Babylonia and Ghaldea were of the same design: a
series of vast, almost square platforms rising one above the
other, each platform'smaller than the one below. Every
nursery makes ziggurats with those bricks that fit one inside
another! The shrine of the god was on the topmost
platform, and huge inclined ramps led up to it from the
ground level.

It may seem odd to say that my first feeling, as I looked at
the Ziggurat of Ur, was one of genuine pleasure. I am never
at home in perfectly flat country, and I instantly appreciated
the intention of the long-dead architects of Ur, which was to
break the monotony of the plain by building an artificial
mountain. The theory is that the ancient conquerors of
these plains in remote ages were mountaineers who,
either from homesickness or from religious conservatism, or